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succession of performances All this foices a cast-iron
technique, and this technique is bought at a cost He must
rely on voice-production of as perfect a kind as possible,
which is, paradoxically, by no means necessarily the most
transfixing kind Certainly, the more he fights against all
this, the better, and well it would be, too, for the critical
amateur to realize that, if suddenly insetted into the lun of
a full-scale professional production, his favour might
quickly find itself cooling 1 he inadequacies of the average
amateur, his mumbled words and muflkd action, need
no advertisement But if thei e be some necessary lick also
m the very nature of profession il acting, then, ill the more,
the responsibility rests with the pioducei, for he has
resources at his command far outweighing those xvailable
to the little theatre, and these resources an not used
Where pioduction is the argument, my uttinsms are,
and will remain, uncompiomismg It is, howevoi, some-
thing of an invidious and bittei tisk to write euticilly of
any actoi In no ait is the ciuelty oi un]ust, unsympathetic
criticism more wicked No one can sec himself acting, no
one can hear his stage voice, not meuly Ins art, but Ins own
most intimate centres of personal and physical conscious-
ness are undei judgment It is thacfou with some diffi-
dence that these remaiks ate ofTeied, foi what they may be
worth This essay is no attack against the professional actoi,
nor the star system The stai system is writUu indelibly
into Greek and Shakespearian tiagedy alike, and the pei-
sonal influence and following possessed by such men as
Gielgud, Olivier, and Wolfit today is surely oui best sign
of health, outside Stratford-on-Avon, m th< professional
theatre